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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


The following extracts from the proceedings of 
this body are taken from the British Friend. 

The tabular statement showed a total member- 
ship of 15,223, an increase of I10 on last year, 
and an attendance of non-members of 5380, an 
increase of 150, The number of meetings was 
116. There had been 294 admissions, and 114 
disownments, resignations, etc. There were 259 
deaths, an average rate of 17.14 per thousand. 
The number of births was 193, against 186 last 
year, There were 319 registered ministers, 442 
elders, and 854 overseers, 

The report of. the Friends’ First-day School 
Association was read, There were 150 schools, 
in 100 places, with 1,593 teachers and 28,293 
scholars. - 9 

During the discussion on the reports read in 
the meeting, Joseph J. Dymond said: With 
respect to the Home Mission work it seemed to 
him that without the reading of the document 
relating to it, it would have been hopeless -to 
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obtain a satisfactcry notion of the»state of the 
Society, and he trusted that Friends would at no 
time exclude from their minds the work of those 
who had so frequently in the course of that dis- 
cussion been designated the “ Young Friends.” s 
They were those who helped to form the Church, 
and their influence in the Society must be taken 
into account. He ventured to say that, in his 
opinion, at no time during the last 15 years had 
the Society been in a more hopeful, healthy posi- 
tion than it was to-day. It seemed to him that 
what had been done and was doing was only a 
small foretaste of what might be done, if the 


Society were only faithful to the principles com- — 
The work was not ours, but . 


Mitted to its trust. 
God's, What had we done, as we, could do, for 
the multitudes around us? He wanted them,to 
be hopeful and ready to be brought into the li 
Jesus Christ cared much less for our.me 
than we did ourselves, The great ig 
wanted was for us to draw people into 
edge of His love and bring them to Higglory. 
We wanted to encourage one another in the way 


6| He wished us to walk. They had been arguing 


largely on wrong data that day, and looking on 
the matter largely from the point of view of our 
own surroundings. Some of the best under our 


oo |Mame in Yorkshire had been brought into the 


Society through the mission work. He was 
privileged to belong to a Monthly Meeting where 
they thought it very strange if they did not have 
at least two or three applications for admission 
to membership each month, and these were nearly 
all drawn from the adult schools and mission 
meetings. He-did not like to sit by and hear all 
this work condemned as if it were not Quakerism. 
He rejoiced to think that if we stood firmly, 
shoulder to shoulder, there were great things yet 
in store for us, and which at present we little 
dreamed of, 

}. B. Braithwaite Jr., said that the vitality of a 
church might be estimated by the amount of mis- 
sionary work in which it was engaged. He 
should like to confirm what had been said, that 
the workers were intensely loyal to the Society, 
and were the very ones that really stood up for 
its principles, The working men who came to 
their meetings realized their value too,’ Upon 
the questions of a hired ministry, peace, and the 
ordinances, they were largely with us, and if 
Friends would give them a little encouragement, , 
there would be a great accession tothe Society 
from that source, In some places meetings for 
the people had been established after the manner 
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of the Society, in addition to the mission, which 
he might call the ingathering meetings. 

Francis Frith said that by some observations 
made after the previons debate that there was an 
idea in the minds of certain Friends that others 
objected to religious zeal outside the Society. 
He approved of it heartily, inside and outside; 
and if it seemed to some that he wanted to dis- 
courage it, he really did nothing of the sort. 
He liked to see the young members engaged in 
some kind of religious duty. But in the first 
place, they must see that the report committed 
them to certain things. In every case where 
special work was carried on, it necessarily was 
supported by the Committee. He did regard 
with the utmost jealousy that they should not by 
any means get into the position of having a paid 
ministry. It was one of the greatest sources of 
our influence on the people of the country that 
they knew we did not pay our ministers, He did 
see there was a little danger of the idea coming 
in, that it was under some circumstances admis- 
sible. Then when application was made for 
special meetings, Friends were sent down to con- 
duct them. That was to his idea not agreeable. 
At Reigate there had been some little division 
caused among Friends by the discussion as to 
the way in which such a proposed meeting should 
be conducted. Sometimes the Friends came 
down with a prepossession for conducting the 
meetings in a certain way. In one place where 
the practice of singing which had prevailed at 
meetings for the outside public was discontinued, 
even the Friends who were previously in favor of 
it acknowledged that it had not hindered the 
success of the meetings. Some Friends who 
had previously spoken on the subject, appeared 
to bas@their remarks on the idea that the methods 
were of no importance, if only the end aimed at 
was right, But methods were largely based on 
principles, and if they were not sound, the prin- 
ciples were not carried out. He could not see 
that in all the operations of the committee our 
principles had been maintained. Let Friends 
work as far as possible independently. He 
thought that the time had now come when the 
work should be dissociated from the Yearly Meet- 
ing and left to the care of Friends who were in- 
terested and who supplied the funds, 

Jonathan Backhouse Hodgkin said that he 
wanted to clear away some little misapprehen- 
sion that appeared to exist in the Meeting. He 
wanted to assure some Friends who could not 
= agree with the committee, that instead of 

nding fault with them for what they said, he, 
himself, and the committee were thankful to those 
Friends who spoke out their minds in Meeting. 
It was always a help to them to be told what 
Friends really thought about their work. Although 
they had conscientiously endeavored to do their 
best, they were aware of their liability to make 
mistakes, and probably they had made them. 
They were always glad when Friends showed 
them where they had acted unwisely. He be- 
lieved that all the Friends who had spoken gave 
them credit for having acted with the purest inten- 
tions, and they would be very much wanting if they 
did not give them credit for the same. But the 
Friends he referred to should remember that the 
committee could hardly be held responsible for 
actions other than their own, He rather thought 
Samuel Alexander complained of the action of 
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some Friends in Reigate Meeting. He might 
say, as far as he had heard, that the action of 
the committee in that place had met with general 
approval, They never wished to send a Friend 
anywhere to act out of harmony with the feeling 
of the Meeting he was sent to. They never 
asked Friends to conduct Meetings, and they 
were as anxious as any to uphold the principles 
of the Society, though at times there might be a 
difference of opinion as to the application of 
those principles, Some Friends seemed to think 
they were responsible for the doings of all the 
mission workers in the country. While they fully 
accepted the responsibility for their own work, 
by that, and by that only, should they be judged, 
The action of the committee had tended rather 
to check some things with which Friends dis- 
agreed than to encourage them. Some of these 
meetings had been carried on more in accord. 
ance with the usages of the Society than formerly, 
They desired not to depend on outward ministra- 
tions, but to look to the Lord as their only head, 
The Friend who had complained of the action 
ot those sent out by the committee did not men- 
tion names nor places. If those cases had been 
brought under the notice of the committee, they 
would have been able to check the matter in its 
earlier stages. He trusted that course might be 
taken in any similar future case. But he would 
remind Friends that.certain persons had only 
been taken to work under the committee tempor- 
arily, on trial, and in some cases it had been: 
decided that it would be better for the Friend 
to continue to work independently, in which case 
the connection had ceased. As regarded the 
work as a whole, he would prefer that members 
of the Monthly Meetings where the committee 
had worked would give their testimony, as it 
would be a more independent one than any 
member of the committee could give. He fearedi 
he had dealt very imperfectly with the matter, 
but he wanted Friends to see that those who were 
helped pecuniarily were not paid to preach in 
any way whatever. If we failed to point the 
masses around us to Christ as their Saviour, we 
were not doing our work as a Church, and to that 
extent were unfaithful to our Lord, 

The following particulars were given in the 
Continental Committee’s Report : 


Norway.—The meetings were reported to be 


kept up in eight places, and to have numbers of 


attenders besides the members of the Society. 


Denmark,—The numbers of the Society were 
kept up. On account of the State Church doctrines: 
taught in the schools, the Friends had established 
a boarding school. 

Walter Morris said that during the past year, 
service amongst those outside of the Society had 
opened up more, and there was a much larger 
demand for the Scriptures, He had felt it his 
duty to give some lectures on the history of the 
Bible. The Methodist ministers, formerly full of 
the warlike spirit prevailing in the country, had 
now unanimously resolved to join the Danish 
Peace Society. 

Germany.—The Minden Two Months’ Meet- 
ing was reported to be kept up, but there were no 
special features of interest this year. 

France.—The meetings at Nismes were larger 
than formerly, the girls’ school there forming 4 
centre of interest, Evening Scriptural reading 
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j mid-week meetings were now held. The|considering what is to be done with people who 
ase of the wife of Jules Paradon was recorded. | have been influenced by us. In anything else 
The report of the journey of Joseph B. Braith- | that we do in this life we do not like to begin it, 
ite, in company with Chas, Read, his son J. B.| and then leave it to somebody else. Why should 
ithwaite, and Charles Gillet, through South| we turn people over to Wesleyan class leaders 
ysia, the Caucasus, Turkey, and Syria, was| when we have been privileged to influence them ? 
d. It is not quite right, | would not put any pressure 
Joseph B, Braithwaite, speaking of his experi- | upon them. but with a little instruction many 
we in South Russia of persons holding views | would gladly come. Are we afraid of asking 
mewhat similar to those of Friends, said that | people to come because of the silence? Our faith 
traced their separation from the Greek! can rise to the point of believing that such would 
durch to a period about 120 years back, when | be fed and helped at our meetings. Then at mis- 
iey received their peculiar doctrines from some | sion halls there comes to be a fellowship formed 
mbers of the Society of Friends who visited | within. These meetings are held separately from 
fem, This tradition was worth closer examina- | mission meetings, and yet different from our own 
bon, as there was a probability that it might be| meetings, It seems to me too much like making 
lunded on fact. He had no doubt that any} new sects. Is it not like forming a good many 
fiend who went to labor among these people! mid sects on the point that they desire the ordi- 
wld be welcomed, but he must be a man of the| nances? Some are trying to unite mission meet- 
lord's sending, and willing to work under the| ings to our meetings. I hope we shall not think 
pidance and direction of the Great Shepherd. | it necessary to bring our own meetings down to 
|B, B. then referred to his visit to Mount Leba- | the supposed level of their minds, nor do I think 
on, where, he said, though there «vas but a small | it wise to tell such people that they will have the 
mpany, yet there were the elements of a living | greatest liberty in speaking. If a considerable 
turch. Their meetings were conducted on the | body of such people were brought into our meet- 
ume line as those of Friends, without any read- | ings it would become necessary to have other 
ig or vocal singing. meetings for them besides the regular morning 
Gabriel Dobrashian, referring to the work car- | meetings.. In our own meeting there is a remark- 
med on by him at Constantinople, said that the | able separation between Friends and our mission 
metings there were conducted in the usual man- | work, but, as I looked through our list of mem- 
wt of Friends, without any reading or singing, | bers, I found to my surprise that nearly one-tenth 
vhich many of the members would much object of our members have come in from our First-day 
», As regarded the bléssings received in those | schools. 
meetings he could not speak too highly. Priscilla Fry recommended more mutual 
Thomas Harvey, who had attended a meeting | study of the Bible. There are many who get 
the Mollahbrans at Odessa, said that a great|very little Bible instruction, We should give 
part of it was occupied with a kind of chanting. | them as warm an invitation to our meetings as 
Atthe close an eager discussion took place, which | we give to Bands of Hope, Mothers’ Meetings, 
hey subsequently ascertained to be upon the | etc. Do not be afraid that our meetings are not 
pint whether himself and his companion ate) suited to them. Many say to me, “Oh, what a 
wine's flesh, He believed, if they had not been | beautiful meeting ; now I feel refreshed for the 
ible to give a clear answer on that point, it would! work !” They do not miss the singing when they 
ave hindered any work they might have tried to | understand that we come to worship God, In 
perform amongst them. He supposed there were | some meetings the Bible is not read. 
a least 100,000 of them in Georgia, and various} EE. N. Capper.—The thought in my mind is 
parts of Russia, but did not think they all held | that “ love is the fulfilling of the law.” We must 
ihe same strong views in regard to swine's flesh. | know something of the washing of our robes in 
It was suggested that an epistle of some sort the blood of the Lamb, then we shall love our 
should be addressed to the Mollahbrans, and | neighbor as ourselves, It is our duty so to love 
several Friends expressed approval of the sug- | one another that those things that feed and satisfy 
gestion, but it was ultimately considered that the | us may also teed others, We are all surrounded 
meeting was not in possession of sufficient in- by much that needs ourcare, Every one of us is 
formation regarding them to render that course | bound to be a missionary at home, whether abroad 
advisable at present, but the matter was left in} or not. 
the hands of the Meeting for Sufferings, Sarah G, Pumphrey.—As our meetings are held 
Women’s YEARLY MEETING.—On the subject | in a lively way, I feel sure the working classes 
of“ Responsibility as Mission Workers,” Charlotte , would like them, Our experience is that one and 
Sturge observed that when we chose this subject | a half years ago our evening meetings were very 
twas not that we had anything to propose, but; small; a year ago G. Wood came and helda 
that Friends should have an opportunity of stating | series of meetings, and quite a number were 
the problem, Just this is meant: As we know brought to the Saviour. We felt we must try to 
that a great deal of Christian work has been di-| keep them, as they would grow better in their 
rected to those outside of our Society—First-day |own home where their souls were born anew. 
schools, mothers’ meetings, etc.—I think the quali- | Now the meeting-house is nicely filled on First- 
les among women of our Society very valuable | day evenings—the Lord’s Spirit in our midst, In 
in this direction; yet all this work has not re-| every meeting we have had great blessing. 
sulted in any addition of strength to our Society.} Ann Hunt,—For myself I would throw a great 
Of course it has influenced it in side ways, There! shade over our principles if 1 thought they would 
something attractive in working singly to bring | need to be departed from, to reach the masses, 
sheep into the fold of Christ, Are we doing right | Surely in believing in the guidance of the Spirit 
iN training them so far and then leaving them to, we have full supply for all needs, and can we do 
others? In adult work it brings us to the point of , less than offer our very best. to them? The mis- 
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sion of our church cannot be put aside, cannot be 
altered, without loss to all. So many have been 
struck when they find in our Society just that for 
which they long. 

The Clerk prepared a minute embodying the 
thoughts expressed. 

Report was introduced from Bristol and Somer- 
set Quarterly Meeting on the subject of women 
Friends having more part in Yearly Meeting 
business, 

Charlotte Sturge.--This subject arose because, 
in two or three instances, matters to be deter- 
mined have been sent in to the Women’s Meeting, 
and the result of discussion asked for, and men 
Friends had considered. This seemed a pity 
when a joint meeting might have answered ; and 
then, when nothing affecting this was to be found 
in the Book of Discipline, Bristol and Somerset 
took it up. 

Matilda Sturge.-The Book of Discipline is 
mot a Code of Laws 100 or 2co years old, but 
made up of extracts from Yearly Meeting Epistles 
and documents coming fresh every year. And 
yet this is not a cry for power, but its real inten- 
tion is to help our body. We know and have 
often been told, that men Friends are the Legis. 
lative body, therefore we do nothing; it is all dis- 
cussed and arranged by them. I see no ob- 
jection to the proposition being carried into effect. 
I know it has been said that when women have the 
chance they do not speak. I donot think it is so. 

M. E, Beck remembered Eliza Watson's earnest 
concern on the subject. She thought the proposi- 
tion a very modest one. 

Rebecca Brown united. 

_ Many views were expressed, and the conclu- 
sion come to was to send the proposition down to 
the Quarterly Meetings, 


=o 


A ROVING SPIRIT. 


[We unite fully with the following editorial 
remarks in the Christian Worker.—Ed. 
Friends’ Review.} 


We have sometimes published letters devoted 
largely to describing the merits of the coun- 
tries from which they came as places of resi- 
dence for Friends, though we have always 
questioned the propriety of doing so. Much 
good may be said of every place in this great, 
rich country ; to make our columns a channel 
for communications on this line would take too 
much space. Besides, it may be encouraging 
an evil. While it is true that some may prop- 
erly change their residence by moving to 
where lands are cheap in the West or South, 
it is equally true that others had better stay 
where they are. The tendency to want the 
trial of a ew place keeps some unsettled, and 
descriptions such as those referred to aid in such 
unsettlement. While it is true that Friends 
should be thoughtful of their duty as to going 
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tegration may be produced by Friends leavin 
when wisdom and duty would say ‘remain 
where you are.” 

A letter from a dear brother in Iowa calls 
our attention to this subject. His words ar 
so in point that we make the following extract: 

‘¢T have believed for a long time that the 
unsettled condition of our church is mor 
against its proper working than almost any 
thing else ; especially can I speak of our own 
Yearly Meeting ; a thorough acquaintance with 
a large number of our members makes me 
feel an especial interest in them. I think [ 
would be safe in saying that more than hal 
our members would move somewhere could 
they dispose of their property ; and with most 
it seems simply to be a desire to move without 
any special object in view. Of course, ; 
think they can better themselves. I find the 
same, to some extent, in Western and Kansa 
Yearly Meetings. Asa result, to day we have 


a good working church, to morrow we arg 
scattered, and are as sheep without a shepherd.” 


eo — 


““WHEN THE BEE STUNG MOTHER." 


A young boy was once asked how long he 
had known his Saviour, and if assured that 2 
his sins were forgiven. 

‘¢ Oh, yes,” he replied ; ‘‘ I know that they 
are all forgiven ; I am quite sure of that.” 

‘¢When did you first come to know and 
understand that ?’’ asked the minister. 

‘* When the bee stung mother,”’ said the bo 
quickly. 

‘¢ When the bee stung mother? Tell m 
what you mean, my boy.” 

‘« Sir,’’ said the boy, ‘*I have a very dem 
mother, who had for some years told me w 
Jesus had done for me; but I never reall 
understood and realized how He had taken m 
place, and died in my stead, until one sum 
mer’s afternoon. I was then playing just 
the door of our cottage. Mother was ironing 
in the kitchen, at the window, with her sleeva 
turned up upon her arms. Suddenly, whil 
I was playing around the doorstep, a larg 
and apparently very much excited bee cam 
buzzing round and round my head. It 
doubt had been hurt in some way, and seem! 
determined to sting. I soon got frightent 
and tried once or twice to flap .it away with 
handkerchief that was in my hand ; but roum 
and round my head it came, and seemed t 
come closer and closer each time. At last, ! 
despair, I ran inside to get rid of my enemy 
still flapping at it. 

‘« Seeing that it seemed determined to sé 


to new meetings, or to places away from|upon me, I ran up to my mother, who had f 
Friends where churches may be gathered, and | the last half-minute been watching my Inju® 


should be willing to make any sacrifices to do 
so when the Lord calls, it is also true that 


meetings may be seriously disturbed or disin-' her long white apron. 


| 
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cious efforts to free myself from my opponel§ 
and with a cry of despair I hid myself unt 
Much amazed at ml 
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far, but with motherly care, she immediately | power to discover the best path or the right 
ut her iron down, and with a sort of a smile, | course,”"—the practical power to fo//ow it we 
covered me further up with her apron, putting | would rather be excused from. And we find 
her arms outside, as it were to assure me that}!men everywhere bending themselves and 


[had full protection. 

“This was hardly done, before the bee 
gttled upon one of mother’s bare arms, and 
before she realized that it was not wise to let 
the angry little animal remain upon her, the 
bee had stung her so deeply that the poor 
thing was unable to draw out its sting, and in 
an exhausted state crawled slowly down my 
mother’s arm. 

«« My mother, who felt the sting very sharply, 
was a little taken aback; but looking at the 
bee crawling down her arm, a thought struck 
her, which was the means of my salvation. 

“She said to me, ‘ There, you may come 
out now ; the bee has stung mother instead of 
you; come out, and look at it crawling on 
mother’s arm. It cannot hurt you now.’ 


“ Partly out of curiosity, though timidly, Ij 


lifted the apron, and put my head out, to see 
if it really wasso. Sure enough, there was the 
bee crawling still slowly down my mother’s 
am; and my mother, pointing to the sting 
higher up, said, ‘There it is; it has stung 
mother instead of you. You may play with 
it now ; it cannot sting again ; see its sting in 
mother’s arm. Poor creature, it has only one 
sting ! ’ 

“ Halt afraid and much astonished, as well 
as not a little sorrowful for my mother, I 
looked out from under the apron at the sting. 
For some time I felt awed at the sudden change 
inmy position, and finish up of my troubles. 
My mother then went on to explain to me how 
Imight play with the bee now, and even take 
iton my hand, as it could not sting twice, 
and therefore could not sting me now. She 
well applied the lesson, explaining to me how 
it was a picture of what for long she had told 
me about Jesus having taken my place, and 
been punished in my stead.” ecm ly 
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THE IDOLATRY OF CULTURE. 





A Lecture delivered before the Friends’ Insti- 
tute for Young Men, Philadelphia, Third 
Month 28th, 1884. 


BY JOHN H. DILLINGHAM. 





‘Continued from page 758.) 

It were nothing incredible, even had we no 
Bible to tell us, that it was the pursuit of know- 
ledge through disobedience, that was presented 
toman as his first temptation to depart from 
that high wisdom, in which obedience would 
“keep pace with knowledge.” Nothing in- 
credible, I say, for we need not go outside of 
ourselves to find the same tendency in man to- 
day. Willing enough to use ‘intellectual 


shaping themselves to lower ends of pursuit 
than conformity with the Divine will. Any 
object of devotion or absorbing regard, so that 
it is somewhere short of Him in whom ‘ we 
live, and move, and have our being,’’ is enough 
to constitute an idol ;—any creature put in 
place of the Creator, any of His gifts occupy- 
ing the place of the Giver. There is “‘ Bibli- 
olatry,’’* or a regarding of His scriptures to 
the disregard of the Spirit that gave and gives 
them forth. There is a ‘culture,’ which 
skeptics have fallen back upon as a substitute 
for the gospel. Listen (Lut don’t listen long) 
to Goethe, who has been styled the high priest 
of culture. He says: 


““Whoso has art and science found, 
Religion, too, has he; 

Who has not art or science found, 
His should religion be.” 


Which reminds us of the maxim of those who 
say, “‘ Culture is a religion for this world, and 
religion is a culture for the next ;”"—asif religion 
as an operative gift, were not the only profit- 
able culture for this world too,—even in the 
intellectual life; ‘‘ having promise of the life 
which now is, and of that which is to come.”’ 
But culture regarded as a religion, is a religion 
of this world decidedly, if not for it, Now 
hear also what Strauss proposes as a substitute 
for Christianity as a ‘‘source of intellec:ual 
stimulus and moral invigoration ;”’ ‘‘ We study 
history,’’ he says, ‘* which has now been made 
easy even to the unlearned by a number of 
attractively and popularly written books; at 
the same time we endeavor to enlarge our 
knowledge of the natural sciences, where also 
there is no lack of sources of information ; and 
lastly, in the writings of our great poets, in 
the performances of our great musicians, we 
find a satisfying stimulus for the mind and the 


‘| heart, and for Fancy in her deepest and most 


sportive moods. ‘Thus we live and hold on 
our way in joy.’”’+ And lately Matthew 
Arnold has been among us, reputed to be an 
apostle of culture as an agency preferable to 
Christianity ; but some of you know what: he 
has written, better than I do. I speak at too 
short notice to have perused much litera‘ure of 
the subject, —but not too short to have arrived 
at certain views, and at a sympathy for the 





* “ When the Spirit hath been overshadowed, the shadow is 
not zeal for the everlAsting word, but zeal for the written word, 
and that not as the word, but as a sensible, intellectual, profit- 
ig ee It isthe book, the volume of the book, 
which hath filled us with these declamations—not the glory of 
the Angel of the book—not the eternal Word, who must dwell 
with the soul of each of you in such wise as that his written 
word shall be to you spirit and life.’"’"—Edward Irving. 

+ The quotations from Goethe and Strauss are found, with 
other pertinent matter, in an article by Wm. W, Patton in N. 
Englander, Vol 40. 
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worthy uncultured who have done what they 
could. 

Passing now within the lines of professing 
churches, there are some whose Christianity 
seems to be culture and some whose culture 
seems to be Christianity. The former are 
prone to regard religion as ‘‘a human husban- 
dry ;”’ the latter as ‘*a descending gift.’” And 
there are various mixtures between the two. 


The culture-religionists are tempted, as it 
has been said men of learning and study are 
tempted, and as I know young men are 
tempted, ‘‘to begin at the intellectual ’’ (and 
there is a sense in which we may add the mo- 
ral) ‘‘side of things, and from that to try to 
work their way up to the possession of full- 
formed Christian convictions,’””’—a reversal of 
the true order. But they are consistent with 
that plan, when they say they will not believe 
what they cannot understand. Accordingly 
these are concerned to improve:their under- 
standing in every rational way, that they may 
gain more light, and the better build them- 
selves up into excellence and final approval. 
They work, as it were, on a plan of self-re- 
dempiion. That which has sometimes been 
termed the ‘‘ Gospel of Liberalism ”’ through a 
large part of its history has had culture for its 
motto, and in that line its votaries have been 
very brilliant, refined, intellectual, philo- 
sophical, literary, philanthropic. They have 
furnished many of the foremost names in 
American letters, have sustained the most 
splendid university, have given to the country 
noble and eloquent refurmers; and the so- 
called modern Athens has done all its cultured 
work so much more beneficently than did the 
ancient Athens, as it was more Christian. Still 
the theory of culture thus represented is the 
Greek theory after all,—‘‘ the pagan theory of 
self development and careful personal train- 
ing.’’ One can make himself into a splendid 
raonument of culture that way, —‘‘ his majesty 
Myself,’’ having his head somewhere up aloft 
in the cold, but a tower of Babel after all, and 
ending in Babylon; having, as Chalmers de- 
scribed popularity, ‘‘ nothing to lull the agonies 
of its tottering existence, but the hosannas of a 
driveling generation.’’ Coleridge declared 
‘* All the mere products of the understanding 
end in death.’’ And so Athens found. In 
her people's history is shown ‘‘ the impotence 
of a merely intellectual and esthetic culture* 


* Ruskin, who is called the prince of art critics, says: ‘ The 
period in which any people reach their highest power in art is 
precisely that in which they appear to sign the warrant 01 their 
own ruin. From the moment in which a perfect statue appears 
in Florence,a perfect picture in Venice, or a perfect fresco in 


Rome, from that hour forward probity, industry and courage | 


seem to be exiled from their walls, and they perish in a sculp- 
turesque paralysis, or a many colored corruption But even 
this is not all. As art seems in its delicate form to be one of the 
chief promoters of indolence and sensuality, so it hitherto has 
appeared only in energetic manifestation when it was in the ser- 
vice of superstition. .. And finally while art has thus shown 
itself always active in the service of luxury and idolatry, it has 
also been strongly directed to the exaltation of cruelty. A na- 
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to elevate mankind,”’ and its easy partnership 
with the grossest moral corruption. The pr. 
vate morals of most of their noted teaches 
shock us, and the impurities of even their ideals 
of divinity and rites of religion disgust us.* jj 
this with culture, unsaved by grace. All this 
with beginning at the intellectual side of thing, 
and so working one’s way up to the fairest and 
the best. With all their genius and classic 
graces, I can say with the fabled Laocéon, «| 
fear the Greeks even bearing gifts.” That is, 
I fear the intellectual route towards Christian 
life. The things of that life are not appre. 
hended but by the spirit of that life. The in. 
tellect can apprehend things only within its 
own sphere,—on or beneath its own plane. It 
cannot lift us over into the kingdom of grace.t 
Let grace do its own work from the very be. 
ginning. We reach full-formed Christian con- 
victions, not by beginning with intellectual 
considerations, but by beginning with the little 
religious convictions which we have, and being 
faithful to them. Thus one by one, as we pro- 
ceed, will every intellectual doubt vanish, asthe 
morning earth-fog is dissolved before the ad- 
vancing sun. And so it will be found that 
the Sun of Righteousness is the best promotive 
of intellectual clearness generally.—the best 
promotive of all that can rightly be called cul- 
ture. For the spiritual has power over the 
natural, and judges all things; but the natural 
is incompetent to judge in the province of the 
spiritual. : 
And so I say again, ‘I fear the Greeks even 
bearing gifts.” I fear the pagan method of cul- 
ture for things spiritual. I fear the intellectual 
route, as towards Christian convictions and life, 
'so towards the ministry of them. As every man 
|received the apprehended gift, even so would 
the expect to minister the same. Intellectually 
received it would be intellectually administered; 
| expensively received, so expensively ministered. 
‘But as there is no provision by which things 
spiritual can be otherwise than spiritually re- 
ceived, discerned, or known, even so must 
they be ministered. Now there are pians in 
various quarters for the intellectual reception 
|by our young men of things spiritual, with a 
view to their possible ministry of them some 


tion which lives a pastoral and innocent life, never decorates the 
: shepherd’s staff or the plow-handle; but races who live by dep- 
‘redation and slaughter, nearly always bestow exquisite orna 
\ = on the quiver, the helmet, and the spear.”"— Two Paths, 
| Lect. 1. 


* Yet the study of Latin and Greek does not necessarily bring 
' the scholar into contact with impure sentiments; any more, at 
any rate, than the knowledge of the English language does. 
one is to escape ‘‘ the corruption that 1s in the world through 
lust,’’ it must be by a better means than the avoidance of hu- 
man languages 
t Poetry, and philosophy, and science, and sentiment, and 
every other more noble function of the soul cannot in their own 
Strength exalt themselves into religion—can only attain unto 
more beautiful and perfect forms of idolatry, but can never 
constitute over themselves any power which may be a restraint 
to wickedness, a help to weakness, or a comfort /n_ affliction. 
They can discover the best in themselves and worship it; but 
a better than themselves they cannct make, so as to believe it 
real, and trust in itself as real ~Edward Irving. 
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time afterwards. For instance, that a part of 
the stated course of liberal education for 
Friends’ sons shall consist of the intellectual 
interpretation of the sacred Scriptures, through 
a human science knownas biblical exegesis. And 
so they, being educated up, or rather down, to 
that process of understanding the Scriptures, 
as the correct one for the ministry, we should 
get a ministry accordingly,—run in the wis- 
dom of man, an attempted ministry of the 
Bible, in the place of the ministry of the 
Word. 
(To be continued.) 


- 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE (London) Christiansays: A friend who 
knows Paris well, has just told us of the marked 
increase there is in that city of shops closing 
on the Lord’s Day, and says that there is a 
manifest tendency to pay greater regard to the 
day of rest on the part of many in the middle 
and lower classes. It is very gratifying to learn, 
also, that Mr. McAll’s ‘‘ Popular meeting’’ 
movement gains ground rapidly. No fewer 
than thirty-five halls are now opened in Paris, 
in connection with his work. Evangelistic 
work of all kinds is being pushed forward with 
growing zeal and success; one of the most 
recent efforts in this direction is a Mission of 
Christian women to the laundresses who ply 
their occupation on the washing-boats. Such 
signs of gracious visitation from God in the 
gay French capital can but excite praise and 
awaken hope of large spiritual results. 

On the other hand, there appears to be deeper 
need than ever just now for Gospel work of all 
kinds in Paris. Pauperism is said to be greatly 
on the increase in the city; during last winter 
applications for relief were 25 per cent. more 
than in the previous year. Intemperance 
makes rapid strides. The correspondent of 
Evangelical Christendom states that in the 
Department of the Seine there is a drinking- 
house for every 88 inhabitants: in the Seine 
Inferieure, 1 for 75 ; in the Rhone and in the 
Somme, 1 for 70; in the Pas de Calais, « for 
54; and in the Nord, 1 for 52. Such figures 
are startling in the revelation they make as to 
the drinking habits of the people, and call 
loudly for zealous propagation of Temperance 
principles, as well as of the more direct forms 
of Gospel teaching. 


Aout nine hundred Chinamen, varying in 
age from twelve to thirty, recently assembled in 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and took 
part in the first anniversary entertainment con- 
nected with the churches of New York and 
Brooklyn under the auspices of the Chinese | 
Sunday-School Union. About two thousand | 
five hundred people were present. The Chi- 
nese Consul, Au Yang Ming, entered late in 
the evening, amidst tumultuous applause. 
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Addresses were made, hymns were sung, and 
reports of schools given, the meeting closing 
with prayer offered by Yu Sing. The crowd 
was so great that hundreds were unable to 
gain admittance. 


Tue OuTLook in Mexico.—There are evi- 
dences of a deep-laid plot on the part of the 
Papal authorities in Mexico to regain their 
prestige and to turn back the current now 
drifting toward Protestantenlightenment. They 
are assiduously spreading rumors of annexation 
projects on the part of the United States, and 
especially of its Christian missionaries. This 
is calculated to arouse the hatred of the Mexi- 
can people toward us. They hope thus, if 
possible, to win them back even yet to the 
bosom of that Church which for three centur- 
ies and a half has trodden them in the very 
mire of degradation. Joined with this priestly 
party are certain revolutionists who would be 
glad to witness what they would consider the 
return of the good old days of pronunciamen- 
tos, overturnings, revolutions, with, of course, 
some chances of individual promotion. Will 
the bishops and priests and adventurers, all 
combined, succeed? We greatly doubt it. As 
for the Papacy, it will be impossible for en- 
lightened men to forget that it joined hands 
with Napoleon III in a dastardly attempt to° 
subdue the people, to bind them hand and foot 
beneath Austrian dominion, and rivet their 
chains more firmly than ever under the control 
of the Papal hierarchy. Mexico will not give 
back her confiscated property into the hands 
of alazy priesthood. She will not again put 
her neck beneath the yoke galled by so many 
centuries of oppression. Having tasted liberty, 
she will not, whatever the momentary impulse 
growing out of misrepresentation, cast the 
chalice from her lips.— Foreign Missionary. 


J. H. McCarty writes from Mexico re- 
specting the Methodist Episcopal mission in 
that country : ‘* We have in Mexico in all nine 
foreign and thirty native ministers and helpers. 
The points occupied are scattered over the 
more thickly settled portions of the republic, 
north as well as south. Among them is Leon, 
in the northern part, a beautiful city, one of 
the finest in Mexico, with a population of 
80,000. Leon is at the head of a valley which 
the great Humboldt describes as the finest and 
richest in Mexico. We have stations at Guan- 
ajuata, Silao, Salamanca and Queretaro, a 
beautiful city of 35,000 people and famous as 
the scene of the Emperor Miximilian’s execu- 
tion in 1867. Then we are established in the 
capital and own a fine building, a portion of 
the old convent of San Francesco. Our Mexi- 
can church membership now numbers about 
one thousand in all and the value of the church 
property acquired is, in round numbers, 
$150,000.—Gospel in Al/ Lands. 
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Moopy’s Work IN Lonpon.—The Ameri- 
can Revivalists have just ended a most remark- 
able series of meetings in London. No such 
scheme of revival effort was ever attempted in | 
that great city before. Mr. Moody’s previous | 
work there was stirring and effective; but it 
was on a very small scalé compared to the 
campaign, as the workers called it, just closed. 
This was a vigorous attempt to reach classes 


of the population and localities hitherto almost | 


untouched. 

The services were originally intended to last 
through six months. 
longer, and might, according to present indi- 
cations, go on perpetually if Mr. Moody’s 
strength could hold out. Mr. Sankey left him, 
some time ago, worn out by his labors; but, 
despite the absence of this attractive singer, 
the interest and attendance kept up to the last. 
At the last place, the Embankment, the audi- 
ences were largely composed of the genteel 
classes ; and the Bible readings, in the after- 
noons, were the most popular, three or four 
thousand persons usually being present. The 
Countess of Cairns, Prince and Princess Weid 
of Germany, the Earl and Countess of Aber- 
deen, Lord Kinnaird and many other lords 
and ladies were to be seen at these meetings, 
‘and some of them many times.—Z xchange. 


A NEw Mission to the Jews is about to be 
established im Tiberias by the Free Church of 
Scotland, to be called ‘The Sea of Galilee 
Medical Mission.”” ‘The report given to the 
** Assembly ’’ by the deputies who had been 
appointed to visit Palestine to consider the 
prospects of Jewish Missions there, was very 
encouraging in its character. They stated 
that the younger Jews were manifegting a 
spirit of restlessness and inquiry, and an im- 
patience of old Talmudical authority which 
made them especially open to efforts for their 
enlightenment on Christian truth. The signs 
of the times in relation to Israel are loudly call- 
ing for increased concern on the part of the 
Christian Church to bring them under the in- 
fluence of vital Christianity. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 19, 1884. 








ADEQUATE MEANS.—Every subject of any im- 
portance has at least two sides, both of which 
must be considered if we would do justice to it. 
Having lately referred in these columns to “ Di- 
vine Guidance in Ministry,” we need now to look 
at the Auman part in church work; as every gift 
involves responsibility. 

Cooperation of all its members belongs to the 


very nature of the church, as set forth by the 


Apostle under the figure of » the body of Christ.” 








They have lasted much | 
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Whatever each one can best do, as seen in humble, 
dedicated waiting upon the Lord, is his right ser. 
vice. Some are called and fitted for public 
ministry ; others for private personal labor ; and 


jall should support these, by encouragement and 


sympathy ; and, when needed, by substantial aid 
for their maintenance and that of their families, 

We believe all this to be included in the “ free. 
dom of Gospel ministry.” Free it should be, in 
being given to all hearers without cost or charge; 
and free also, in not being cumbered by difficulties 
in the circumstances of ministers and evangelists, 
Here there has been, and in some quarters yet re- 
mains, a problem not practically solved, amongst 
Friends, We believe that there is reason to main- 
tain to the last, our testimony against the es- 
tablishment or acceptance of a class of salaried 
ministers, But there is also abundant reason, in 
Scripture and in experience, for insisting on the 
duty of the church not to allow its rightful work 
to suffer for want of material support. 

Are we expecting our congregations to grow in 
size and number without the use of adequate 
means? When the temple was to be rebuilt the 
Lord said, “Go up to the mountain, and bring 
wood, and build the house.” Then we read the 
result,—all the remnant of the people “came and 
did work in the house of the Lord of hosts,” 
They used adequate means, They worked fora 
definite end,—to build the house; and the Lord 

|encouraged them, saying: “ Be strong, all ye 
people of the land, amd work.” It is the Divine 
plan to use means, and that His people should 
work to carry out His purposes, Are we acting 
upon a sort of fatalisticeidea, and expecting the 
churches to be rebuilt without evangelists, and 
pastors and teachers? If so, we are abandoning 
God's plan and depending. on a vain hope, 
Do we expect a// these evangelists, pastors and 
teachers to carry forward this work and make a 
living for themselves and families at the same 
time ? Then, again, we are abandoning God’s plan 
as seen in the apostolic church, and among the 
early Friends. If a man gives his whole time 
and powers to making a living now it is hard 
enough for him to do it, so sharp is competition, 
“Tt is not meet that we should leave the word of 
|God and serve tables,” said the apostles. From 
the oldest church organization to the latest, —the 
Salvation Army,—success is dependent on per- 
sonal enthusiasm, organization for definite work 
with a distinct aim, on funds cheerfully given, and 
on the Almighty grace of the Holy Spirit so freely 
bestowed upon willing and obedient workers. It 
is those Yearly Meetings where supervising com- 
mittees are appointed year by year to have over- 
sight of church work and press it forward wisely, 
safely, aggressively, and where the absolutely 
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necessary means are supplied, that are growing in 
M ywmbers and strength and grace, 


eee 


Some of our subscribers have still omitted pay- 
ment for our present volume, now drawing near 
wits close. Reluctant to lose any readers by dis- 
continuance, wé make this reminder, hoping that 
it will receive prompt attention. 
EE) 


EARLHAM COLLEGE. 


The 23d Annual Commencement of this insti- 
tution took place at Richmond, Indiana, Sixth 
mo, 25, 1884. There were twelve members of 
the graduating class at the beginning of the year, 
but two were obliged to withdraw on account of 
ill health. The addresses of the graduates were as 
follows : 

Thinkers and Actors—Chas, R. Lane, Rich- 
mond, 

Is the Majority Unsound ?—Lillie M. Ken- 
worthy, Richmond, 

The Common Man—Claburn §S, Jones, Centre- 
ville. 

Whittier—-Elam Henderson, Rosier, Mo, 

A Plea for Romance—Cora M. Hadley, Rich- 
mond, 

Utility of Doubt in Theology—Fred R, Hatha- 
way, Addison, Mich, 

The Sovereignty.of the States—Geo. T. Cox, 
Dublin. 

a of Forces—Mary M. Evans, Rich- 
mond, 

Tendencies of Our Civilization—Ira I. Cam- 
mack, Deming. 

Church Polity—Claribel Barrett, Spring Val- 
ley, Ohio. 

Degrees were conferred by President Wm. P. 
Pinkham, and a Baccalaureate address was made 
by President Lemuel Moss, of the State Univer- 
sity, 

At the meeting of the Alumni Association, the 
llowing resolution was adopted : 

In view of the fact that the long connection of | 





our fellow members, C. W. Pearson and Alpheus 
McTaggart, with the Faculty of Earlham College | 
now terminates, 

Therefore we, the members of the Alumni Asso 
ciation, most of whom have been students under or 
tlassmates with them, desire to express our feeling 
of appreciation of their long and valued services, 
of their Christian lives and conduct, and of their | 
ability as professors in their respective departments, | 

We wish to spread this testimonial upon the | 
minutes of our Association, and our earnest desire | 
lor their success and happiness in whatever field 
they may labor, 

The Faculty and Officers of the College for the | 
tnsuing year, beginning Ninth mo. 34, are as fol- | 
lows: Joseph J. Mills, A. M., President and Pro- | 
kessor of Mental and Moral Science; Wm. B. | 
Morgan, A. M. C. E., Professor of Mathematics ; | 
Dougan Clark, M. D., Professor of Greek andi 
Latin; Wm. N. Trueblood, A. B., Professor of 
English Literature and Elocution; David W. 

‘nis, A, M., Professor of Natural Science ; 
Hans C. G. Von Jagemann, Professor of German 
ad French, and Acting Professor of History ; 

ttrude Bailey, Instructor in Drawing and Paint- 


ing; Marianna Brown, A. B, Phebe Furnas, 
A. B., Mattie C. Dennis, Instructors in Preparatory 
School ; Allen Jay, Superintendent and Treasurer ; 
Martha A. Jay, Matron; Wm. H. Winslow, 
Governor ; H. Lavina Bailey, Governess; Eliza- 
beth Woodruff, Assistant Governess; John Sher- 
rick, Librarian. 

Much regret is felt and expressed that Ex-Presi- 
dent Joseph Moore is prevented by the state of 
his health from returning to take a place in the 
Faculty of Earlham College. 


-_ 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 


oe 


HELD AT PICKERING, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


(Concluded from page 779.) 


First-day, Sixth mo. 29th.—The usual morning 
devotional meeting assembled at 8 o'clock. J. T. 
Dorland and A. H. Pickering led in prayer. 
After many testimonies of praise, H. Nicholson 
led in prayer that great blessing would attend the 
services of the day—that no unsanctified hand 
be laid upon the ark. L.G. Romick read Ezek, 
xxxvi., bringing out many of the beautiful lessons 
contained therein. The other ministers present 
also took part and extended the invitation for all 
to enter the valley of blessing. 

At Ito A. M. in the Methodist meeting-house, J. 
Bevan Braithwaite was the principal speaker. 
The house was crowded with Friends and the 
general public. At the same hour, in the building 
of the Bible Christian Church, which is at present 
used as a meeting place by the Pickering Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Wm. Robinson spoke from 
the words, “ God is a Spirit and they that worship,” 
&c. After describing the character of true worship 
the speaker referred to the circumstances under 
which these words were uttered, and to whom 
they were spoken. Jesus was weary at the well. 
His was a human life. He experienced our sor- 
rows and trials, showed what was possible for 
humanity, revealed the character of God the 
Father, and was thus prepared to be our merciful 
High Priest. 

Lida G. Romick spoke of the events narrated 


‘in Acts ii. I—13. Her message was for God s chil- 


dren, ‘The 120 who waited formed the entire 
church of Christ. They were not back-sliders, 
for they were rejoicing in the Lord. Once they 
had said, “ We thought this was He who should 
redeem Israel,” but all doubt was now dispelled, 
for they had seen Him ascend. Men build bar- 
riers for the Spirit, but He breaks all these down, 
As ores are of little practical value, till they have 
been refined by the fire, so men need the refin- 
ing influence of the Holy Ghost to be of use in 
the church. A strong and beautiful engine and 
well-equipped train, are of no use for traveling 
unless the fige burns beneath the engine—unless 
the church has in her the fire of the Holy Ghost 
she will not move on in her God-appointed mis- 
sion, 

At 2 P. M.; in the Methodist church, J. B. 
Braithwaite said that the older he grew the more 
responsibility he felt in breaking the silence in 
our meetings. The ministry of the Holy Spirit 
was the best ministry. As God rules the motions 
of the planets, so also the hearts and minds of 
men, He disclaimed all outward preparation, but 
from a mind furnished with His truth—and he 
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would it were better furnished—he spoke when 
moved by the Holy Spirit. His mind had been 
turned to the testimony of John the Baptist, and 
the points of his teaching—the Incarnation—the 
Sacrifice—the Atonement. The speaker entered 
at some length into the character of this testimony 
as it referred to Christ our Redeemer and exalted 
King, and closed with an exhortation for all to 
come and partake of the water of life. 

J. T. Dorland led in an effective fervent prayer. 
At the same hour, in the Presbyterian house, a 


large meeting was addressed by Howard Nichol- 
‘son and others. 


At 7 P, M., in the Methodist-house, Thos, Har- 
‘vey spoke briefly of the magnitude and efficacy 
of the sacrifice of Christ. This earth was the 
scene of actions into which the angels desired to 
look. 

Lida G. Romick preached a gospel sermon 
from the words, “ What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul.” ‘ 

Wm. Robinson pressed the claims of redeeming 
love, referring to the words, “‘I am the way, the 
truth and the life.” 

In the Presbyterian house, J. T. D. and H. 
Nicholson addressed the people. Both houses 
were crowded, and many went away. unable to 


gain admittance. The services of the day were 
much blessed. 


Second-day, Sixth mo. joth.—The usual 8 
o'clock meeting was a blessed season of prayer 
and praise. The second Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders met at the same hour. 


AttIoa. M. the Yearly Meeting convened for 
business in separate session ; the mén occupying 
the Methodist and the women the Presbyterian 
house. 

J. B. Braithwaite asked that the times for hold- 


ing Monthly Meetings be changed so as to suit] At toa. M , after the reading of the minutes, 
their convenience in visiting the different meet- 


: : 7 the financial report of the Yearly Meeting was re 
ings. As this meeting was not able to make the | ceived from the Representatives. 
changes, the matter after some consideration, was| “The financial report of the Pastoral Committee 
dropped. — ; was then received. The work done under the 
The Epistle from London Yearly Meeting was| care or with the approval of this committee has 
at this time read. A minute was made authoriz- | peen greater than ever before. A subscription 
ing and encouraging Monthly Meetings to drop| was taken up in the meeting, and though no 
from the list of members the names of those] more than 100 people were present, the sum of 
Friends who are in sympathy with and attend‘the $500 was raised and placed in the hands of a new 
meetings of those who have separated from us. | pastoral Committee, which sum, with the cast 
The meetings were enjoined to take no undue | palance and unpaid subscriptions, and the money 
advantage of this special legislation, as it is only | which the committee expect to raise throughott 
designed to meet those cases where to carry out the Yearly Meeting, will be expended during the 
the ordinary forms of discipline, would be a hard. coming year in supporting workers who shall 
a to ~ concerned and only tend to widen | jabor under God for the strengthening of our little 
the breach. 


: communities and the upbuilding of His church 
_At2pP.M. the meeting assembled in joint ses- | J. R. Harris, Rockwood, is Chairman of Pastoral 
sion, 


‘ Committee. ; 
The Report of the Foreign Mission Board was| A sum of money was appropriated and # 
read, showing, amongst other things, that the 


minute of thanks ordered to be sent to the trustets 
money appropriated last year had been spént in|of churches who have so kindly opened thet 
the support of Wm. Walls’ little girl, he being en- | houses to us, when unfortunate circumstances pr 
gaged in mission work in Mexico. vented the meeting from using its own house. 

«A new committee was appointed and funds At 2 P.M. Friends assembled in separate % 
placed in their hands for use during the coming |sion. The report of the Educational Committ 
year. embodying the report of the College Committ 

The Bible-School Report, which had previously 
been discussed in convention, now received the 
approval of the Yearly Meeting. and a new com- 
mittee was appointed. The Yearly Meeting’s 
committee, appointed last year to have charge 







































of all the meetings, reported some service accom. 
plished, and was released. 

The visiting Friends gave some interesting ate 
counts of foreign mission work in India, Syriz 
Madagascar, Spain, Mexico and other places, by 
members of our Society. An interesting discys. 
sion took place on mission work supported by 
children in Sabbath-schools. 

The Representative Meeting presented an jp. 
terim report referring to the litigation for church 
property in West Lake. A member of the special 
committee of the Representative Meeting gave, 
detailed account of all the proceedings in th 
case from the beginning of the trouble. The Rep. 
resentative Meeting had decided to appeal trom 
the decision of the Court of Chancery, and had 
given notice of appeal. The Yearly Meeting was 
asked to provide means for carrying on the case, 
Two or three Friends protested against carrying 
on the case on any grounds whatever, but the 
meeting was nearly unanimous in the opinion 
that in view of the very peculiar circumstances in 
which we are placed, it is advisable for the meet. 
ing to prosecute the appeal. Some discussion 
arose as to whether the money should be raised 
by subscription or by quota. When the meeting 
did not seem united on either plan, three Friends 
volunteered to try what could be done towards 
raising the money by subscription and to report 
their success to a subsequent sitting. After some 
words of kindly counsel from the English Friends 
the meeting adjourned. 

At 7.30 in the evening, J. B. Braithwaite gave 
an account of his travels in Palestine and other 
parts of the East, and Thomas Harvey some at 
count of a visit to the Mennonites of South Russla, 

Third-day, Seventh mo, zst—The usual mon- 
ing fellowship meeting was addressed by Lida 
G. Romick, J. B. Braithwaite and others, Many 
testimonies and prayers were offered. 


were made on the College Committee. 


year had not yet closed. Addresses were de 
livered by the Superintendent and Principal, a™ 


was read and adopted. Three new appointmens 


financial report was not presented, as the Colles 
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many others bore testimony to the value of the 
work done in the College during the past year. 
The committee could conscientiously recommend 
Pickering College to Friends and others having 
children to educate, as an institution where a 
thorough elementary education may be obtained, 
and where there are thrown around the students 
all the benefits of a well-regulated Christian home 
Itis gratifying to know of the work for Christ that 
has been done among the students during the past 
ear, 

The committee appointed to solicit subscriptions 
to defray the cost of the case in Chancery, re- 
ported that they had not been able to raise suf- 
ficient to warrant them in reporting that the whole 
amount required could be raised The meeting 
then adopted the original report of the Representa- 
tive Meeting, and determined to guarantee the 
whole amount. Very much unity was expressed 
with this plan, and the representatives from the 
Quarterly Meetings were unanimous in favor of 
raising the amount by quota. 

Some minor business was then taken up, and 
drafts of some Epistles were read. 


This session was especially blessed with very 
much unity and forbearance one towards the 
other, Our friends of the English deputation have 
given us words of wise and kindly counsel. 

A7.30 P.M. a meeting was held, especially for 
young people, though none were excluded, John 
T, Dorland and Lida G. Romick, at whose instance 
the meeting was called, delivered God's messages 
in earnestness and power. Many hearts were 
warmed and brought nearer their Master. 


Fourth-day, Seventh mo, 2d.—The usual de- 
votional meeting was held at 8 o’clock. At 10 
A.M. a public meeting for worship was held. 
Some of the Friends from England and others 
took part. 

The concluding session of the Yearly Meeting 
assembled at 2 P. M. in joint session. The Repre- 
sentative Meeting reported with regard to the 
overture from Yonge Street and West Lake Quak- 
terly Meetings, on the issue of a doctrinal state- 
ment, that after prayerful consideration of the 
subject, and each member of their meeting having 
been supplied with a copy of London Yearly 
Meeting Discipline of 1883 for his perusal, they 
had decided to recommend to the Yearly Meeting 
the following: That the meeting do publish in 
pamphlet form at as early a date as possible, part 
1. of the London Discipline of 1883, as a statement 
of Christian doctrine, also Sec. 3, Chap. iv. of the 
Epistles of George Fox, as contained in the Lon- 
don Discipline, pages 64 to 66. 

The Assistant Clerk read the parts referred to. 
Very great unity was expressed in the adoption of 
the report, and an edition of 1500 copies was or- 
dered to be printed and distributed among the 
meetings. 

Returning minutes were granted to the visiting 
Friends from the American Yearly Meetings, and 
to the English deputation. 

The Nominating Committee proposed the names 
for a new Educational Committee, and the ap- 
pointment was made accordingly. 

he meeting continued in separate session, A 
lengthy minute of advice addressed to subordi- 
Nate meetings was read. 

. Four Friends were appointed to fill vacancies 
in the Representative Meeting. 
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The remainder of the Epistles addressed to 
other Yearly Meetings were then read. 

The meeting acknowledged with thankfulness 
the receipt of seventy copies of the London Yearly 
Meeting Discipline of 1883, and a committee of 
two was appointed to assist the English Friends 
in their distribution. After some other items of 
business had been finished, the meeting adjourned 
to meet at Pickering at the usual time next year. 
The women Friends then came in, and after a 
short season of prayer and thanksgiving, the 
meeting broke up. W. V. WRIGHT. 


aed 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
Seventh month 27th, 1884. 
DAVID’S KINDNESS TO JONATHAN’S SON. 
II Sam. ix t—13. 

Gotven Text.—Thine own friend and thy father’s friend, 
forsake not. Prov. xxvii. 10. 

After the last lesson (II Sam. vii. 1—16) we 
have David's thanksgiving to the Lord for the 
favors shown to him and his house and to the 
children of Israel, and his prayer for the fulfil- 
ment of the promise given through Nathan (vii. 
18—29). The history then goes on with the ac- 
count of the further development of David's king- 
dom. He subdued the Philistines and the Moab’- 
ites, &c. (viii 1,2); also Zobah, a country north- 
east of Damascus, and Damascus itself (vi. 3—8) 
and Edom. Having now conquered his chief 
foes, and arranged the administration of his king- 
dom (viii. 15 —18), David seems to have taken an 
early opportunity to seek out the family of his 
friend Jonathan, in order to fulfil his oath to Jona- 
than (1 Sam. xx. 14—17, 42). Mephibosheth was 
five years old at the time of his father’s death 
(II Sam. iv. 4); he had now a young son (ver, 
12) Micha; he was himself probably about twenty 
years old. 


Lesson Iv. 


I. Is there yet any? etc. David had been in 
exile about six years at the time of Saul's death, 
so it is possible that ne did not know that Jona- 
than had a son, or if he did, he may have heard 
that he too had perished in the flight after the ~ 


battle of Gilboa. House of.Sau/. David seems 
to have had a kindly feeling to all of Saul’s de- 
scendants, ‘Fonathan's sake. See I Sam. xx, 
14—17, 42, as above. 

2. Ziba. A servant or slave, 

3. The kindness of God. Such mercy as God 
shows to men, or a very great kindness (I Sam. 
xx, 14). Compare Luke vi. 36; Rom. xi. 29. 
Lame. Chap. iv. 4. ‘ 

4. Ma'chir. A powerful noble, see chap. xvii. 

| 27—29, of the tribe of Manasseh (Numb. xxxii. 

| 39.40). Lo-de'bar. A town east of the Jordan ; 

| possibly the Dedzr of Josh, xiii. 26. 

: 5. Am'miel, May have been the father of 
Bathsheba (I Chron. iii. 5), though Ammiel is not 

| an uncommon name. 

6. Mephibosheth. Called in I Chron, viii. 34 
Merib-baal,; but the two names seem to have the 
same meaning. Fell on his face. David had 
sent for him, and he, knowing how Saul had 
treated David, was doubtless in fear for his life. 
Observe the kindness of David in calling him by 
his name. 


| 7. ear not, Mephibosheth evidently showed 
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thy father. ‘Saul’s private estate at Gibeah,}| ———— 


that he was afraid ; his doing reverence was in it- 

self simply an oriental a. The land of Saul CO RR ES PO N D EN 8 
which passed into David's possession when he Cepar VALtey, Jamarca, Gorvon Town P. O 
came to the throne (chap. xii. 8), Father—grand- , ’Sixth mo. 28th, 1884.” 
father, as frequently: so in ver. 9 son—grand- We have thought that perhaps the readers of 
son.”— Camb? tdge Bible. Eat bread, etc., a com- Friends Review ight ay tment in our work 
mon mark of honor in the East. ‘ here, so I will drop a few lines relative to our 

8. He bowed himself. Same word in Hebrew doings. 
as did reverence in ver. 6. A dead dog. The! Qur school building is now about completed, 
most extravagant expression of humility. The| rhe school is in successful operation. The meet. 
dogs of the eastern cities are still the objects of ing and Sabbath-school are well attended. We 
hatred and dislike. Compare I Sam, xxiv. 14; are now in the midst of a religious awakening, 
II Kings viii. 13; also as a name of contempt, OF | Hoth among the children and adults. This is a 
for impure persons, Psal. xxii, 16; Matt. vii. 6; great joy to us and will make the work much 
Phil. iit. 2; Rev. xxii. 15. ae pleasanter afid easier. There certainly is a wide 

9. Saul’s servant, The exact position held by | Feld of usefulness opened to our Society if we 
Ziba is in some doubt; probably he had been] yi) only enter in and occupy. There is quite an 
paying to David the fruits of the land, and now inquiry on the part of the people about the views 
he was directed to pay them to Mephibosheth. of the Society of Friends, 
eum evidently was not a young man, nor a)" We have had some very valuable help from 

ree : ‘ . England in our work here. 

11. The words said the king should be omitted, Building material is very expensive, having to 
and the latter part of the verse should read, *‘ So be carried on the heads of the native people ten 
Mephibosheth did eat at David's table, as one of miles over these rough mountains. 
the king’s sons."— Cambridge Bible. = The climate is very fine. We passed the entire 

42, Micha. Called Micah in I Chron. vili. 34. | winter without fire in our house, and thus far the: 

43. Dwelt in Ferusalem. As David's guest.| simmer has been very pleasant, the sea breeze 
Lame, This is repeated because of its importance and frequent showers moderating the temperature 
in the future history of Mephibosheth, See II nicely 
Sam, xix, 24—30. The children seem to learn rapidly. We are 

SORSEST EONS. encouraged in our work, and trust as time goes 
on and we have means to enlarge the facilities 
for work, we may see greater results. We hope 
to establish a girl’s training school and a medical 
; ; department. We have been much helped in our 
parents’ righteousness, Psal. ciii. 17, 18; Prov.| work by a bountiful supply of books and tracts 
xiii, 22. sent ‘by our dear friends, Elizabeth Farnum and 

3. David did not wait to be called upon, but} others of Philadelphia. It seemed a_ special 
sought for opportunity to do good, blessing from the Father's hand, as we were al- 

4. The servant of God should be the minister of | most out of tracts to use in our work. 

His will to those around, It is encouraging to note the eagerness there is 
among some to get reading matter. __ 

We are situated in a valley between high moun- 
tain peaks far above the sea. A clear crystal 
stream leaps down through the valley. Many 
things of rare beauty surround us, If only this 
vast population would turn to the Lord, what 2 
little paradise we would have. 

J. R. TOWNSEND, 


1. David showed a true Christian spirit by 
searching out, in the day of his prosperity, the 
family of his old friend. 


2. Children often receive a blessing trom their 


1a on ooo 
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** PART OF THE CONCERN.’’—A clergyman 
on his way to a missionary meeting overtook 
a boy, and asked him about the road, and 
where he was going. 

‘*Oh !” he said, ‘‘ I’m going to the meeting 
to hear about the missionaries.” 

** Missionaries !’’ said the minister. ‘‘ What 
do you know about missionaries ?”’ . 

«‘Why,”’ said the boy, ‘‘I’m part of the 
concern. I’ve» got a missionary box, and I 
‘always go to the missionary meeting. I be- 
long.”’ 

Every child should feel that he is ‘part of 
the concern,” and that his work is just as im 
portant as that of any one else. Linch-pins 


MEXICAN USAGES. 
Matamoros, Sixth mo. 23th, 1884. 

Many of the customs in Mexico cause no little 
surprise in the minds of foreigners, which is prob- 
ably the foreigners’ own fault, for no doubt if 
their education had been properly cared for, every- 
thing which appears strange would have been 
seen to be perfectly natural and proper, A reli- 
gious bull fight may seem like a paradox to afore- 
said illiberal and unenlightened foreigner, but we - 
who have had the advantages of a Mexican edu- 


are little things, but if they drop out the wagon 
is very likely to come to a stand-still. Every | Ww a 

j ; a cation, know that it is not at all uncommon, In 
pin and ca should be in working order, one whith occurred in Victoria a few years ago, 
and every child should be able to say, ‘I 


es : | which was got up by the priests, presided over by 
always go to the missionary meeting. Why, | the bishop, and whose products were to be dedi- 
I’m part of the concern." — Good Words. cated to the completion of the cathedral, one of 


we: ye the swordsmen was tossed by the bull, but he had 

‘ the privilege of making his confession to and re- 

Gop expects fruit from every tree planted | ceiving the extreme unction from the bishop him- 
in His vineyard. ‘self, and died almost a martyr and in the full 
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odor of sanctity. What more could any reason- 
able man desire ? 

A lottery for the benefit of the church is also 
very common, One called the lottery of the Holy 
Trinity was very widely advertised lately ; owing 
to a singular mistake, one of the Catholic papers 
having warned the faithful against it as a Protest- 
ant speculation, the principal priest of the city 
wrote to said paper, informing them that it 
was for the good of Mother Church, so in the next 
issue they apologized, and gave a pretty full no- 
tice of the lottery and its objects. The other pa- 
pers which had copied the notice did the same, 
and the result was a free advertisement which 
ought to have facilitated the sale of tickets. 

A ball, with its usual liquor-selling accompani- 
ments, is another device for raising funds for 
pious uses, with which (owing, of course, to 
defective education) American Christians are but 
little acquainted." 

Among other items of information one learns a 
great deal about the lives of the Apostles. which 
must remain unknown to those who are content 
with what the Bible tells them. The Apostle 
James has a marvellous history. He seems to 
have been distinguished by his martial ardor, was 
often seen mounted on a white horse at the head 
of the Christian bands, sowing terror among the 
Moors, whose heads fell by dozens under the 
strokes of hisscimitar. Not content with protect- 


ing the Spaniards in their own land, he followed 
them to the new world, and in the desperate 
battle of Otumba, when the Spaniards fought, not 
for conquest, but for life, his white steed appear- 
ed, and carried the fainting Castilians through 


the peril. 

Bernal Diaz, an eye witness, says, ‘‘ No doubt 
the Apostle did appear to some among our troops 
and decided the battle for the Christians, although 
I, unworthy sinner that I am, was not permitted 
to gaze upon him,” 

Santiago (St. James) is still a favorite saint in 
Mexico, and his birthday, July 25, is kept in the 
manner which is supposed to be most grateful 
to a saint distinguished for horsemanship and 
courage, Upon the morning of that day there is 
a grand parade, on horseback of course, all 
round the town, The leader carries a rooster 
decorated with ribbons, as handsome a bird as 
can be procured, After the gaily-dressed pro- 
cessionists have traversed the whole town the 
racing: begins; the leader is allowed fifty yards’ 
start, then all put spurs to their horses, and after 
him, the object being to seize the fowl, and as he 
is soon surrounded on all sides, one gives a jerk 
at the leg, another at the tail, a third seizes the 
head, and the unfortunate bird is soon stripped of 
plumage and ribbons, Of course his capture by 
one of the pursuers only makes the sport more 
exciting ; then all turn upon the new possessor, 
and chanticleer is soon pulled to pieces. When 
one dies, théY seize the firs: cockerel that comes 
to hand, no longer hunting for the finest bird to 
be had, and then after him, till he shares his pre- 
decessor’s fate. 

In the afternoon the sport is more dangerous, 
therefore more exciting. A space of one hundred 
yards is strongly fenced, then a number of bulls, 
cows and heifers are fastened into a corral and 
let out one by one. The riders dash after them as 
soon as they enter the lane, and sometimes a 
horse is knocked down by its neighbor, although | 
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the shock is rarely strong enough to unhorse the 
rider, as the Mexicans are splendid horsemen. 
The aim of each is to catch the animal by 
the tail, then the right leg is thrown over the left 
side of the saddle, the tail twisted half round 
the pommel, and all wait for the result. It 
is expected that the jerk will be strong 
enough to throw down the bull, but sometimes he 
turns on the rider, others on the spectators, and 
occasionally, though rarely, runs so fast that the 
horse does not pass him ; then a shout of laughter 
greets the unfortunate rider whose horse cannot 
outrun an old cow. It sometimes happens that 
the rider has miscalculated his strength, and finds 
the weight of a three year old bull too much for 
him, but the beast is usually upset, and not un- 
frequently goes off upon three legs; one being put 
out of joint by the violence of the fall, Then, of 
course, the cheers ring out in honor of the rider, 
whose strength and skill achieved so g/orious a 
result, and St. James is, I suppose, specially grati- 
fied by the feat. As the cock and bull are both 
fighting animals, they are both probably chosen 
for that reason, and in truth, when a bull turns on 
the people in the narrow lane, enclosed by thorn 
fences, the Christians are in nearly as much 
danger as if their enemy were a genuine Moor. 

If any of your readers think these diversions 
unsuitable for Christians and for a religious festi- 
val, why that just proves their narrow training, 
and shows that those who get all their religious 
ideas from the Bible cannot have such /ideral 
ideas as those who have the inexhaustible fountain 
of tradition. W. A. WALLS. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


AS USUAL, we find in the monthly number of 
the National Temperance Advocate several 
articles and items of interest, some of which we 
herewith appropriate for our readers, 


IT Is A LAMENTABLE FEATURE of political con- 
ventions that drinking and smoking are so con- 
spicuously associated therewith. The recent Na- 
tional Republican Convention in Chicago was 
evidently no exception to the rule in this respect. 
It appears that the Southern colored delegates 
were deemed a somewhat uncertain element in 
the convention, and were, therefore, the subjects 
of special solicitude and consideration on the part 
of rival managers and wire-pullers, A Chicago 
correspondent of the New York Hera/d tele- 
graphed to that journal: “ At present the colored 
brothers are the dark horses, and they give a 
great deal of trouble to the touters, who are ob- 
liged to smoke and talk and—I regret to say—to 
drink with them here, there, and everywhere. It 
is a strange scene. The colored man learns by 
experience.” A correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post telegraphed: “In the evening, 
when Logan was nominated for Vice-President, 
restraint gave way and a scene of tumult took 
place which rendered deliberation impossible. 
The convention was turned into a bear-garden, 
and broke up in confusion.” 


ComMMISSION OF INQUIRY.—The Senate bill, to 
provide for a commission on the subject of the 
alcoholic liquor-traffic, was reached in the regular 
order of business in the United States Senate on 
the 2d ult., but upon the objection of Senator 
Pendleton, of Ohio, was passed over, Its con- 
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sideration will now probably be deferred till the 
next session, 


BIBULOUS CONGRESSMEN,—Of late years there 
have been fewer gross and disgraceful exhibitions 
of drunkenness iu the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives than formerly. That there continues | 
to be a great deal of injurious social drinking on 
the part of many members of Congress there ‘is 
too. much reason to believe The Washington 
correspondent of the New York Wor/d in a recent 
letter, in relation to the drinking habits of Sena- ' 
tors and Representatives, and the free use of 
whisky in the committee-rooms, &c., presents the | 
subject in a strong light, as follows: | 

« The point I wanted to make was that this Con- 
gress, not being able to distinguish itself in a leg- 
islative way, is making a place in history as the ' 
heaviest drinking Congress of modern times. ; 
Liquor is sold in every form in each one of the, 
restaurants, and there is not a committee-room | 
without its demijohn or private cabinet. The worst , 
drinking, however, is on the Senate side. There 
the monotony of legislative existence is absolutely , 
terrific. The Senate at best is nothing but a club- | 
room in these latter days, and its members have 
the habits and manners of club men. Senatorial 
courtesy and much social hobnobbing have prac- , 
tically obliterated party lines. A partisan discus- , 
sion in the Senate at present would be an impos- | 
sibility. When Democrats and Republicans clink , 
glasses together a dozen times a day the keen 
edge of partisan feeling is apt to become blunted. 
Ido not really believe that there is such a thing 
as a temperance Senator. It is very rare that any | 
one of them gets actually drunk, but 3.30 0’clock 
every day will find twenty or thirty of them, with- | 
out regard to party, in a fuddled condition, al- 
though the public could have no reason to suspect , 
this fact from their grave outward appearance.” | 


THE ‘‘HIGH LICENSE” wave is receding. The 
Chicago 77bune and other journals which have 


the Mohammadan might read some Christians 


‘a lesson. There are Christian families where 


the call to prayer is never sounded in the ear 
of the children, and where those who should 
be trained for the Lord’s service are suffered 


,to grow up as for the service of the world, the 


flesh and the devil. The truth ought to be 
more widely recognized that God desires the 
children of Christians to be Christians, and 
that their nurture for Him cannot begin: too 
early.—S. S. Times. 
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RURAL. 


LEARN TO GRAFT.—Every farmer's boy should 
learn to graft. Few occupations give more pleasure 
or a greater reward, To convert a wild and thorny 
tree into one bearing large and delicious fruit is a 
wonderful and fascinating process. Grafting need 
not be confined to fruit trees. Ornamental trees. 
and shrubs which are nearly related to each other 
may be grafted. Several kinds of roses may be 
grown on the same bush, and differently colored 
lilacs may be mixed on the same stock. Grafting 
is an easy art to acquire. Simply making the 
cions live is but a part of the operation on fruit 
trees, however. One must plan for the future top 
of the tree. He must graft such limbs as should 
make permanent factors in the top he is building ; 
and while he should avoid grafting too many 
limbs, he should likewise avoid grafting too few. 
In either extreme too much cutting for the good 
of the tree will have to be done. If too few limbs 
are grafted, it will be necessary to cut too many 
branches off entirely during the process of graft- 
ing. If too many limbs are grafted, it will be 
necessary to cut many of them out in a few years. 


‘to prevent crowding. It must be remembered that 


a grafted branch will occupy more room than a 
natural branch; for the cions branch and bush out 


magnified its importance as a means of counter- from the point of their insertion. How many 
acting the popular current in favor of constitu- limbs and which ones to graft must be learned by 
tional amendment now give it relatively little at- | experience and judgment. 

tention, The great expectations as to the benefits|} The kind of grafting most likely to be practiced 
to be looked for from the high-license experiments | on the farm is that known as cleft grafting. The 
in Chicago and elsewhere are not being realized. | process is a simple one. Saw off the limb to be 
The Chicago Lever, after a full explanation of the | grafted where it is an inch or less in diameter; 
situation in that city, says: “Taking all these ' trim the edges of the “stub” smooth, and split it 
things into consideration, it is plain to see that the’ witha large knife, or a cleaver made for the pur- 
number of saloons is not permanently reduced to ! pose. The cleft should not be more than four 
any material extent.” Nor have the “dives” and '! inches deep at the most. A wedge is now inserted 
low dens been closed, as promised by the high-! jn the centre of the cleft, and a cion is set on each 
license advocates, “ Not a single disreputable | side of the stub. The cions are made of twigs of 
place in the city of Chicago has been closed _ last year’s growth, They should be cut before the 
through the action of the high-license law—not a trees show any signs of starting in the spring. 
single one ever wil/ be closed in that way.” But) When the cion is prepared ready for setting it 
Chicago has increased its public revenue, as the | should contain about three buds. The lower end 
price of all this degradation and shame, to the! is cut wedge-shaped by slicing off each side of the 
extent of about $1,000,000, cion. On one side of this wedge-shaped portion. 
and midway between its top and Bottom, should 
| be left one of the buds, 

When the cion is set this bud will be deep down 


—_ +22 —____ 


THERE is a beautiful side to the Arab super- 





stition which provides that, as soon as a child 
is born, the call to prayer should be sounded | 
in his right ear. It is at once a recognition of | 
the fact, recognized alike by Jew, Christian, 
and Mohammadan, that ‘‘ man’s chief end is 
to glorify God,’’ and a call to the child to 





in the side of the cleft in the stub, and will be 
covered with wax; but, being nearer the source 
of nourishment it will be the most apt of any buds 
to grow, and it will readily push through the wax. 
The cion is set into the cleft by exercising great 
care that the inner surface of the bark on the cion 
exactly matches the inner surface of the bark on 


fulfil that end of his being. And just here] the stub, A line between the bark and the wood 
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may be observed, This line on the cion, in other 
yords, should match this line on the stub. Wax 
he whole over carefully and thoroughly. Do not 
ave any crack exposed, Wax which is pretty 
jard, and which must be worked and applied 
yith the hands, is commonly best. We have 
ven several good recipes for grafting wax. 
We would recommend that grafting be not con- 
fned to the orchard, Experiment. Try pears 
and apples on wild crabs and thorns, One must 
not look for success on trees much different from 
thecions; but there is room for experimenting. 
and more light is needed.— American Cultivator. 
UNDER DRAINING.—John H. Klippart sum- 
marized the advantages of draining as follows: 
*}, The drainage removes stagnant water from 
the surface. 2, It removes surplus water from 
mder the surface. 3. It lengthens the seasons, 
4, It deepens the soil, 5. It warms the soil. 6. 
ltequalizes the temperature of the soil during 
the season of growth. 7. It carries down soluble 
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operative movement is so largely due in England, 
have been recognized by the creation of a fund to 
provide a scholarship at Oriel College, Oxford, 
which is to bear his honored name.—Christian 
Union. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN began life as a friendless boy,,. 
employed in a grocer’s shop, in which he usually 
worked each day from five o’clock in the morn- 
ing until late at night. His salary was exactly 
forty-five dollars a year. He was fond of read- 
ing, and became passionately attached to Homer, 
through a translation. This suggested his study- 
ing Greek, which he did without a tutor for some 
time; and his subsequent attention to other lan- 
guages, which he picked up as best he could, was 
the means of his advancement into other spheres. 
of life. 


AN interesting exhibition of true Christian prin- 
ciple is reported from Constantinople in the case 
of an Armenian converted to evangelical faith. 
He was employed in a place where work on Sun- 


ubstances to the roots of the plants. 8. It pre-| day wasa fixed rule. In the general stagnation of 


vents ‘heaving out,’ or ‘ freezing out.’ 
yents injury from drought. 10, It improves the 
quality and quantity of the crop, 11. It increases 
ihe effects of manures, 12. It prevents rust in 
vheat, and rot in potatoes,”--Our Country Home. 

PETER HENDERSON experimented with planting 
squash and other vine seed, and found that more 
seeds grew in every case of those which were 
placed edgewise in the soil, 
dbtained with Lima beans and other flat seeds, 


— 


ITEMS. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the English Co-oper- 
ative Congress, recently held at Derby, brought 
out some very significant and encouraging facts 
inregard to the co-operative movement. The 


The same results | 





g. It pre- | business, to give up his place was to endure a slow 


starvation. The poor man wrestled with his con- 
science for some time, pleaded with his employers 
without avail, and at last decided that, for the 
sake of his own spiritual life, he must, at any cost, 
cease working on the Sabbath. He offered his 
employers the money necessary to hire a man in 
his place for Sabbath work. They accepted his. 
offer, provided he would also permit his salary to 
be cut down $10 per month, This Christian hero 
accepted the hard terms, and now his face is seen, 


| bright and smiling, at service and at Sunday- 


school, Meantime his employers, at first calling 
him a fool for his pains, are filled with wonder at 
seeing a man who is willing to sacrifice money in 
order to be free to worship God, 


TELEPHONIC conversation over a distance of 


latest complete returns are for the work of the | twelve hundred miles of wire was accomplished 
year 1882, and show the existence in the United | last week. It seems not at all unlike y that such 


Kingdom of 1,346 societies, with 661,000 mem- 
bers, and a capital of about $38,000,000; the 
gross amount of business done by these societies 
lor that year exceeded $130,000,000, bringing in a 
profit of about $10,500,000; or about 26 per cent. 
othe investment. These figures, and the gene- 
ral history of the last ten years, have put the co- 
operative method, so far as distributive business 
sconcerned, on a permanent basis. It has been 
shown beyond all question that co-operation is an 
tntirely feasible, an extremely valuable, and a 
very profitable method in business, In productive 
business, on the other hand, cotoperation has 
proved by no means so successful, The London 
Spectator points out the singular fact that while 
the co-operative societies are extremely popular 
with buyers and are well served by manufacturers, 
they suffer a very considerable percentage of loss 
fom unfaithfulness of their employees, and sug- 
gests that possibly tNle shareholders do not recog- 
iuwe the fact that the co-operative business is now 
one on an immense scale, and that high salaries 

must be paid in order to command the business 
talent necessary to conduct enterprises of such an 
‘tent; if an employee is to buy, or control buy- 
ts of, goods aggregating milliong of dollars, he 
ought to be paid, not as a clerk, but as a partner 
a great business establishment. It is pleasant 
record the fact that the great services of Mr. 
omas Hughes, to whom the success of the co- 





conversations will be conducted over a distance 
of thousands of miles, We are but in the begin- 
ning of this great wonder of modern times.— 
Exchange. 


CATTLE RANCHES IN ENGLAND.— It seems 
strange to hear any man advocate cattle-breeding 
on a large scale in a country so densely popu- 
lated as England. Yet there are large tracts, 
covering many thousands of acres, in Great 
Britain, that could be utilized for this purpose, 
We question, however, whether it would not be 
better to cut the land into small farms for the 
production of the butter, cheese, eggs and vegeta- 
bles which our British cousins import from the 
Continent and America in such vast quantities, 
But we find the ranch business calmly proposed 
bya writer in the Agricultural Gazette. He 
says: “The immense amount of money which has 
been sent out of this country to buy and carry on 
cattle-breeding farms in America to supply Eng- 
land with beef, is one of the most surprising events 
of the age. * * * The mere cost of transit of an 
ox from the Western States to England would 
of itself be a fair rent for land well suited to the 
rearing of cattle at home. If, therefore, land in 
America cost absolutely nothing, it ought to be 
as cheap to rear cattle in England, * * But land 
is not the only expense in raising cattle, and there 
is no doubt whatever that all articles used by 
farmers, as well as wages, are cheaper in England 
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than they are in America, land and feeding stuffs | Hath life its precious things for thee, its gifts wif 


alone excepted.”—Our Country Home. 


SPEAKING of the growing union of the country 
in Christian effort which has come to make the 
line of local distinctions chiefly imaginary, Dr. M. 
B. Wharton of Georgia told the following story: 
On the northern border of North Carolina an old 
woman lived, many years ago, close to the Vir- 
ginia line. In course of time a new State survey 
was ordered and the boundary- line was shifted, so 
that she woke one morning to find herself an in- 
_ habitant of the Old Dominion, “I’m mighty glad 
of that,” she said, seeing the new line of boundary 

stakes; “I alwus know'd North Caroliny was 
onhealthy.” . 


PROF. HOLMES, a colored man eminent for 
learning, in the facuity of the college at Atlanta. 


Ga., was recently given the honorary degree of | 


Ph, D. by the University of Chicago, 





a 





Ear Ly associations led Frances Ridley Hav- 
ergal to identify herself with the cause of mis- 
sions. When only a child—<< the little golden- 
haired fairy of the home circle ’’—it was her 
Sabbath morning delight to carry the mission- 
ary plate around to all assembled for prayer 
for the willingly offered pence. When six or 
seven years old, she had her first mission box, 
and for years she obtained contributions for 
the church missionary fund. Afver long giving 
every shilling she could spare for God’s service, 
she wrote: 


“Take my silver and my gold, 
Not a mite would I withhold,” 


beauty rife, 
The blessedness that dowers friend, the grace th 
shelters wife, 
The sister’s love, the honored place among thin 
own to fill? 
| God grant thee, dear, much happiness, if this }j 
holy will. 


But what hast thou for life, what thought of py 
pose or desire, 

To what high aims, endeavors brave, does th 
strong youth aspire ? 

| O, daughter, daughter of the King, He bids tha 
to His train, 

Thou canst not let within thy soul a lesser sovg 
reign reign. 


Heed not though pleasure’s airy nod or fashion 
glittering lure 

Would each thy early homage seek ; Christ need 
thee fresh and pure. 

Ere weary hours have dimmed thy bloom, e 
tears have brimmed thy cup, 

Kneel meekly at the Master's cross, that cross |i 





boldly up. 

I push the future’s veil aside, and, gazing, tho 
art there, 

Grown older, grown in wisdom too, benignant sti 
and fair, 


And thou art hushing children’s fears and soot 
ing sorrow’'s smart, 

For woman’s work is in thy hands, her song withi 
thy heart. 


And everywhere beside thee walks, thy trustfs 
clasp in His, 

One glorious, though His form is scarred, an 
thou art full of bliss; 


She realized she must not, as she had hoped | For only she who dwells with Christ, the whi 


to do, keep her jewels for loved ones to have 
as keepsakes after she was gone, but she must 
give up all, so she packed fifty-three articles of 
costly jewels in a beautiful casket and sent 
them to the Church Missionary Society in 
London. 








AIM at pleasing God in all things, and you 
will never go far astray. 








MAIDENHOOD. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 

The light of morn is in thine eyes, on brow and 
rounded cheek, 

Its melting rose-leaf hue is on the lips that almost 
speak, 

And wistful, joyous as the morn, thy sweet looks 
win our love ; 

What can we do but plead for thee with One en- 
throned above ? 


Beyond thee in the flowery path are hopes that 
call thee on, 

The dews not vanished yet are pearled with shin- 
ing gems of dawn; 

Not once thy hands have grasped the thorns, thy 
feet the stones have found, 

O, gentle maiden, little past thy childhood’s hal- 
lowed ground, 


her days go on, 
Feels ever, through all change and strife, th 
peace-breath from the throne, 
—Illustrated Christian Weekly. 








TELL HIM ALL. 


In the calm of sweet communion 
Let thy daily work be done ; 

In the peace of soul outpouring 
Care be banished, patience won ; 

And if earth with its enchantments 
Seek thy spirit to enthral, 

Ere thou listen—ere thou answer, 
Turn to Jesus—tell Him all! 

a 


Then as hour by hour glides by thee, 
Thou wilt blessed guidance know, 
Thine own burdens being lightened, 
Thou canst bear another's woe ; 
Thou canst help the weak ones onward, 
Thou canst raise up those that fall ; 
But remember, while thou servest, 
Still tell Jesus—tell Him all! 


And if weariness creep o’er thee, 
As the day wears to its close, 
Or if sudden fierce temptation 
Bring thee face to face with foes: 
In thy weakness, in thy peril, 
Raise to heaven a trustful call; 
Strength and calm for every crisis 
| Come—in telling Jesus all. 


Selected. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 15th inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The returns of the Board of 
Trade show that during Sixth month, British ex- 
ports decreased £1,400,000 as compared with the 
same month last year, and imports decreased 

7,700,000. 

In the House of Lords, on the 8th, Lord Cairns’ 
amendment to the Franchise bill, postponing the 
extension of the franchise until a scheme for 
the redistribution of seats in Parliament 1s con- 
cluded, was adopted by a vote of 205-to 146. 
The bill was thus defeated. At a meeting of 
Liberal members of Parliament held at the Foreign 
Office on the roth, Gladstone said that the Cabinet 
had decided to close the session of Parliament as 
soon as possible, and call a new session at an 
early date, probably in Tenth month, to pass the 
bill again and submit it to the House of Lords, 
He thought that body would not again reject it. 
He promised that when Parliament meets next 
year, the energies of the Government will be 
devoted to the passage of a complete redistribu- 
tion measure, 

In the House of Commons, on the oth, a Radical 
member gave notice that he would ask Gladstone 
to arrange for the early discussion ofa _ resolution 
to the effect that a continuance of an unreformed 
hereditary House of Lords is incompatible with 
wise legislation; but Gladstone refused to facili- 
tate the discussion, 

A popular demonstration took place in Hyde 
Park, London, on the 13th, in favor of the London 
Municipal Reform bill, 20,000 persons being 
present, Resolutions were adopted denouncing 
the present system as a danger and a disgrace, 
and urging the Government to introduce the bill | 
again at the next session. 


| 

The report of the Inspectors of Explosives, rela- | 

tive co the recent dynamite outrages, has been 

published, It concludes that the restriction of the 

lawful commerce in dynamite does not prevent 

outrages, and that the dynamite is either made 
secretly in England or procured in America, 


King John of Abyssinia, as a token of amity, 
has sent an elephant to Queen Victoria, 


FRANCE,—The demand on China for indemnity 
reached the French Minister, at Shanghai, on the 
10th, and was presented to the Government at 
Pekin on the 11th, One week was allowed for 
an answer, and in case of an unsatisfactory reply, 
France designed immediately to seize one of the 
Chinese ports, preparation having been made for 
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appropriating 2,000,000 francs for the relief of 
cholera sufferers, and 500,000 francs for expenses 
in combating the epidemic, The municipality 
of Marseilles is providing free kitchens for the 
relief of sufferers, 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY —As the train following 
that in which the Emperor had left Pola, a town 
in Illyria, on the 13th, was passing through a 
gorge near Podgoritza, it was discovered that the 
rails had been misplaced. The discovery was 
made in time to stop the train, thus avoiding a 
disaster. It is supposed that the criminals had 
mistaken this train for the one containing the Em- 
peror. 

BELGIOM.—Elections for members of the Senate. 
on the 8th, resulted in a majority of 17 for the 
Clericals The Government has decided to re- 
store the Belgian Embassy at the Vatican, 

GERMANY.—The Bundesrath has adjourned, 
but will soon be reconvened to consider cholera 
measures. Meanwhile the Minister of Railways 
has issued instructions to the various railway 
companiesto take all possible precautions against 
the introduction of cholera into Germany. He 
also calls for a conference of European railway 
authorities to consider precautionary measures, 

TuRKEY.—In consequence of information re- 
ceived by the Porte that the Egvptian Conference 
had approved the proposals made by the English 
Government, the Grand Vizier offered his resigna- 
tion, but the Sultan ref ised to accept it. 

Russ1a.—There have been two cases of cholera 
at Poltova, one fatal. The Siberian plague is 
raging at Pskov, about 160 miles S, W. of St. 
Petersburg, and the precautions heretofore taken 
seem inadequate to prevent the spread of the 


| disease 


DomEstTIC —The Democratic National Con- 


| vention met in Chicago on the 8th, and continued 


until the 12th. R. B. Hubbardof Texas was 


‘elected temporary, and W. H. Vilas of Wis., 


permanent Chairman. Thomas F. Bayard of 
Del, Joseph E. McDonald of Ind., Allan G, 
Thurman of Ohio, Grover Cleveland of N Y., 
George Hoadley of Ohio, John J. Carlisle of Ky., 
and Samuel J. Randall of Pa. were presented as 
candidates for nomination for President of the 
United States. On the second ballot, Grover 
Cleveland was chosen, receiving 683 votes out 
of 820. Thomas A. Hendricks of Ind. was 
unanimously nominated for Vice President. 
The platform adopted proposes “to revise the 
tariff in the spirit of fairness to allinterests. In 
making reduction of taxes it is not proposed to 
injure any domestic industries. All taxation shall 


an aggressive naval movement. It is asserted|be limited to the requirements of economical 
that the Chinese Minister at Paris continues to ne- | government.” It declares in favor of “ an Amer- 
gotiate with Prime Minister Ferry on the basis of | ican continental policy ;” “ honest money ;”.equal 
an immediate surrender of Lang-Sou; but that | justice to all citizens, of whatever nativity, race. 
Ferry insists upon the payment of an indemnity, | color or persuasion, religious or“politiéal a free 
although he offers to reduce the amount de-| ballot and a fair count; honest civil sefvice re- 
manded. | form ; regard for the rights of property, the pre- 
The cholera has continued to increase at Mar- | vention of monopoly and corporate abuses ; sepa- 
seilles and Toulon. In the former city 66 deaths | ration of Church and State, and free common 
took place in 24 hours ending with 9 P. M on the! school education; the repeal of laws restricting 
14th, The highest number in Toulon in a day | the free action of labor, and legislation tending 
was 36, on the 13thinst. Some cases have occurred | to enlighten the people on the true relations ot 
at other points, In Paris it was officially declared | capital and labor; the reserving of the public. 
on the 13th that there had been some choleraic | lands for actual settlers, the resumption of un- 
cases, but not of an epidemic character. The earned railroad land grants, and that no more 
Sanitary condition of the city is good. The Cham- | grants of land be made to corporations to be al- 
ber of Deputies has unanimously passed a bill lowed to fall into the hands of alien absentees. 
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RUSKIN COTTAGE, 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J., 


Now open for guests, 
and delightful drives. 
groves, around the lake. 


HANNAH T. PAUL, 


Boating, fishing, bathing, 


gt-46 Ruskin Cottage, Spring Lake, N. J. 


ISAAC L. MILLER, 
Real Estate and Conveyancing. 


Properties bought and sold, Money invested 
Rents collected, &c. 


‘No. 705 Walnut St., Phila. 


Refers by permission to CHARLES J. ALLEN, 
304 Arch St, 36-1y 


VENTNOR: COTTAGES. 





Open for the season. 


Address, R. K, LETCHWORTH, 
‘om Girt, Monmouth County, N. J. 


Plain Coats a Specialty. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 


109. North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


PATENTS 


OSEPH G. FOGG, 


| FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No, 142 N. Sixteenth Street. 
At Friends’ Burying Ground, 


Pleasant walks through | @ Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 
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Advertisements in Friends’ Review. 


_A limited number of advertisements will be 
inserted in this paper. Circulation distributed in 
thirty-eight States and Territories of the Union, 
besides Mexico, Canada, Nova Scotia, Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Syria 
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Patent Shaking mm" Sapa kN 
BEATER AND RANGE WORKS, 


The Russian Portable Heater, 
WITH. THE 
MERSHON PATENT SHAKING GRATE. 


highest and most reliable testimonials, 





A continuous fire kept going all Winter’ 








and gas, with 
w ae a eS attached. 


A great fuel, time and labor saver. 








Cheap, durable and economical. 





Any kind of fuel can be used to advantage. 





Brick Set Heaters of several sizes and kinds 
containing the | With the Mershon Patent Grates attached. 





| Old Heaters altered to suit this Grate at 
reasonable prices. 





» N. W. Cor. Twelfth & Filbert Sts., | Thousands are in use and giving entire 
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